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AN ADDRESS READ BEFORE BEAR CREEK 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE, 
IOWA. 


How should our treatment of the Bible com- 
pare with the manner in which the Jews 
were commanded to treat the Law? 


When the writer to the Hebrews began 
his Epistle by saying, ‘‘ God, who at sundry 


times and in divers manners spake in time | 


past unto the fathers by the prophets, bath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son,” he confirms the prevailing idea that no 
continual medium of communication existed 
between the fathers and their God. 
“sundry times ” and “divers manners” are 
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| conclusive evidence upon this point.* Such 
| being the case, it must necessarily follow, 
that the Law delivered in the Pentateuch was 
,to them, at least, the one great revelation of 
| God’s will. Hence we are not surprised 
| that the command in regard to their treat- 
;ment of this Law was, “ Therefore shall ye 
|lay up these my words in your heart and in 
| your soul, and bind them for a sign upon 
‘your band, that they may be as frontlets 
|between your eyes; and ye shall teach 
\them to your children; speaking of them 
when thou sittest in thine house and when 
'thon walkest by the way; when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up; and thou 
'shalt write them upon the doorposts of thine 
house, and upon thy gates.” 

Could a command to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their Bible have béen 
stronger? Ignorance on their part concern- 
|ing the written law was sin, as it is to us in 
| this day. 

The question for our consideration, you 
will note, is not a comparison of results, but 
| of manner. 

Differences of opinion no doubt exist, but 
| after a limited investigation, I have arrived 
;at the conclusion, that from Genesis to 

Revelation. there is no better instruction for 
lus to observe concerning our study of the 
sacred word, than the command given to 
Moses relative to the same. But, says one, 
this command to them was so emphatic, be- 
cause “the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” had not 
then been sent. The law was their only 
rule and guide. Now “tbe Spirit of Truth is 
come, He will guide you into all truth,” 
| hence the written word does not need such 
| prominence as then. I would not for a mo- 
|ment discard, or in any way underrate the 
offices of the Holy Spirit; but Iam loth to 
| believe that God has left to us two great 


| 





*This does not exclude that immediate operation of the 
_ of God upon the hearts and minds of men, which has 
always existed, as shown in such passages as Gen. vi. 3; Job 
xxxii.*; Ps exxxix 7; Haggai li.5; Neh. ix. 20; 1 Cor. il. 
11; Acts vii. 51; 1 Cor. xii, 3; Rom. 1. 19; 20,21; Rom. ii. 15 

&c.—Ed Friends’ Review. 
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gifts for His own glory, which will antago-|sign of Zion’s prosperity in future years? 
nize each other, nor can we admit that the| To the ordinary Jew the Law had but lit. 
giving of one depreciates the other. “All| tle except a literal meaning. He may have 
Ecripture was given by inspiration, . . .|caught from the types and shadows a4 
that the man of God may be perfect, thorougb-| glimpse of the great Antitype, of which all 
ly furnished unto all good works.” It is|these were emblems. Still his comprehen. 
evident, then, that no matter how much one | sion of this was very vague, and yet be was 
of God’s cbildren may be filled with the | commanded to be very familiar with that 
Epirit, without a knowledge of the Scrip-|literal law. As we are accountable for all 
tures be cannot be “ thoroughly farnisbed!”| our available light, whether used or not, 
and though he may duly honor the Spirit| since ‘the handwriting of ordinances bas 
by heeding its leading and teachings, aoa nailed to the cross,’’ and ‘a manifesta. 
out that ‘‘ which is able to make wise unto|tion of the Spirit given to every man to 
salvation through faith which is in Christ} profit witbal; “lighting up the sacred page, 
Jesus,” he cannot be girded with “the| revealing its truths, and sealing them to our 
whole armor.” If this be true, can a possi-| heart, how much more need have we to 
bility of giving the Bible too great promi-| avail ourselves of its benefits. 
nence exist’? “These are they that testify of me,” were 
The Psalmist exclaimed, ‘‘Ob bow I love| our Saviour’s words. If we do not study 
thy law! It’is my meditation all the day.” | them diligently we justly deserve the cen- 
How could we expect to enjoy such an ex-|sure given by Paul to the Corinthian 
perience of meditation upon God’s words, | Ci-ureh, “Some have not the knowledge of 
unless we have obeyed the injunction, to“lay| God. I speak this to your shame.” 
them up in our hearts and in our souls?”| When the Psalmist asks the question, 
He also says, “Thy word is a lamp widely pete shall a young man cleanse bis 
my feet and a light to my path.” He cer-| way ?” the answer is, “by taking heed there 
tainly did not mean by this to convey the | unto according tothy word.” This forcibly 
idea that from the Bible as a closed hook/|calls for an observance of the command, 
radiates such a light. We boast of a “land | ‘‘ Ye shall teach th:m to your children.” 
of Bibles,” but they must be opened and| What true Christian bas not an intense 
used before the “lamp” within them will | desire to see the ways of the youth cleansed, 
shed its lustre around. One promise con-| and can we fail to give due weight to the 
cerning the Comforter is, ‘‘He shall teach| testimony of a “man after Gods own 
you all things, and bring all things to your, beart?”’ 
remembrance.” Have we a right toinfer| As we bope and pray for the perpetuity 
from this, that whether we desire to be| of the church, and that the rising generation 
acquainted with Scriptural truths, or “to|may become established in the principles 
know of the doctrine ” or not, that the Holy|of the gospel of Christ, can we fail 
Spirit will force us toa knowledge of them|to apply this part of the command to our 
by teaching ur all things? Certainly not.|selves? Ob, ye whose bearts burn to see 
We hardly consider that it amounts to| your children “growing up in the nurture 
teaching, unless the one taught puts forth a| and admonition of the Lord,” bear in mind 
volition to receive. ‘ He shall bring all|the fact that every effort put forth in thus 
things to your remembrance,” but can we| teaching the Scriptures, will meet the ap- 
remember what we have never known? If) proval of God. Many are present who have 
we wish the full benefit of this Comforter, | bad cause to mourn on account of the fearful 
how apparent is the necessity of our “laying| ravages in the church of heresies and 
the written law up in our bearts and in our|schisms. What surer precaution can be 
souls,” or in other words, of our being so| taken against a repetition of these things 
familiar with them, that they are a part of|thaa to “teach the words of God to your 
our knowledge. Then can we say with| children, speaking of them when thou sittest 
David, ** Thy word bave I hid in my heart,|in thine house and when thou walkest by 
that I might not sin against thee.” It may|the way, and when thou liest down and 
not be necessary for us to literally “bind| when thou risest up.” Surely this con- 
them upon our bearts for a sign,” as the| tinual contact with the inspired word is the 
Jews did. Yet who, as he sees the child of! great necessity of the church to-day. 
God with the written word in bis hand| How can we “try all things and hold fast 
for use, can fail to accept it as an indication|that which is good” unless we can try 
of his fealty to God ; or who, as he beholds| them by God’s words; and how can this be 
the thousands of Bible-school pupils of our} done unless we are truly acquainted with 
land, wending their way to the Seripture| them; and bow can we be truly acquainted 
sebool upon a Sabbath morning, with the| with them without a continual prayerful 
Bible in hand, can fail to recognize it as a| effort? 
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A mere intellectual knowledge will not | journal this statement: “ The chaplain of the 
avail, for the Scriptures may be received | Imperial family, Mr. Bauer, preached on Wed- 
intellectually, quoted with facility and even | nesday last, a sermon in the Cathedral of Ber- 
appropriately, without any saving power to | lin, before the Emperor and the Imperial fam- 
the listener or speaker. But when faith | ily, in which he spoke of the present,state. of 
appropriates the living word, it is a saving| morality, or rather immorality, of Prussia in 
instrument, and the Promiser has said, “It|very strong terms. He said: ‘Affeasion, 
sball not return unto me void.” How often, | faith, and obedience to the word of God, are 
upoo hearing a servant of the Lord utter| unknown in this country, in this,our great 
some truth which we have not been accus-|German Fatherland, which formerly .was 
tomed to hear presented in just that man-'!justly called the home of the faith. Qn the 
ner, instead of testing his position by the|contrary, it really seems as if it wege the 
Bible, we immediately proceed to try it bv father of all lies who now is worshipped in 
our own preconceived opinions relative to| Prussia. What formerly was considgred 
the subject. | generous and noble is now looked ppon with 

It is said in the Acts, of the listeners to contempt; and theft and swindling. .are 
Paul and Silas at Berea, that “These that|called by the euphonic name business. 
weremore noble than they of Thessalonica. in | Marriages are concluded without the, bles- 
that they received the word witb all readiness | sing of the Church, concluded ‘‘.on trial,” to 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures Gaily | be broken if not found to answer. We still 
whether these things were so.’ More bave a Sunday, but itis only a Sunday,in 
noble because they tried the words spoken name, as the people work during .chureh 
by the authorized test. With the accumu- | bours, and, spend the afternoon and evening 
lated testimony of the Scriptures concerning |in rioting in the public houses and masic- 
their own value; with our Saviour’s exam- balls; while the upper classes rash to the 
ple during the temptation, of replying, “It is, races, preferring to hear the pantiog.of the 
written ;’’ with the mistakes of the past on| tortured horses to bearing the word of 
account of ignorance in regard to their|God, which is ridiculed in the press, and 
teachings staring us in the face; and having, turned into blasphemy in the popular assem- 
I trust, an earnest desire for the prosperity blies; the servants of God are insulted 
of our Lord’s cause, can we do better than daily.’”’ 
to beed and faithfully obey the command | A Berlin correspondent of the journal in 
given to the Jews as to their treatment of which the above occurs, adds: ‘ The Ger- 
the Law, ever seeking diligently and prayer-| man clerical newspapers, Protestant as welll 
fully “to lay up these, His words, in our, as Catholic, are writiog in like strain.” 
hearts and in our souls, teaching them| A house to house visitationin Berlin show- 
to the children, speaking of them when we |ed that “in less than one house in eighty,,is 
lie down and when we rise up, and while | there any regular use or even possession of 
walking by the way.” | the Bible.” Meanwhile, socialism is. epread- 

R. H. Harruey. ing, and has not only made two. attempts at 
yd) ieee ‘] | assassination of the Emperor, but threatens 
| the civil and social order of the State. 
GERMANY IN DANGER. | What are the causes assigned? (Not 
— | ignorance. In no nation is education more 

In the Sunday at Home for the present! generally diffused. Not lack of art and 
month, is an article with the above title, esthetic culture. Germany isdistinguished 
from the pen of William Tallack, whose con- fur its music and fine arts. Not the lack of 
nection with the Howard Association of! galleries of paintings, statuary, libraries, 
England, as its Secretary, and well-known | music-balls and like places of so-called recre- 
Christian philanthropy, are a pledge that be! ation, open on the First-day of the week. 
writes witb candor and tenderness upon this; Not intemperance; for Germans, though 
subject. He recognizes ‘‘the eminent re-| they drink so much of light wines aud beer, 
ligious and intellectual benefits conferred by | are less drunken than the English, Scoteh or 
Germany upon other nations,” but cites the | Americans. Not even the lack of a certain 
testimony of some of her first men and the kind of instruction in the Bible, for, the 
statistics of crime, to show the low condition | pupils in the government schools are obliged 
of national religion and morality in the Em-'! to learn it, and to commit large portions to 
pire. This testimony he has corroborated; memory. But they do it as an unpleasant, 
by personal inquiry during a visit to Berlin. | perfunctory task. What then are the 
Such statements as there are wortby of| causes assigned? First, that there iso 
attention when we are called upon to follow! practical degradation of the minis;ers of 
German thought and German theology. ‘religion and of the corporate independenee of 

William Tallack quotes from an English|the churches, by State control. .“ Ip many 
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ways the church so called, of Germany, is to 
most intents and purposes, a mere depart- 
ment of the government; nay, itis but a 
subordinate and practically despised de- 
partment.” In Germany the clergy are the 
mere underlings of the State, and virtually 
treated as its humble servants and subordi- 
nates, and, as such, are regarded by the 
people, with scarcely disguised contempt. 
This State control restricts in some instances 
the combining of religious instruction with 
the administration of charities, and prevents 
much of that spontaneous religious effort so 
common in Great Britain and America. 
This State influence, moreover, leads to 
compromise of doctrine and practice in defer- 
ence to the diversified and conflicting views 
of skeptical, latitudinarian or political men. 
State-paid and State appointed professors in 
the German universities have treated the 
Scriptures with disrespect, and taught 
rationalism to the flower of the youth of the 
land, poisoning their minds at the fountains 
of learning. ‘‘Consequently, the very ground- 
work of Divine truth aud of human morality 
has in innumerable instances been sapped or 
discredited in the universities and schools of 
Germany. The grand universal love of God 
in Christ, the atoning efficacy of the most 
precious blood of Jesus, His mediatorial and 
sacrificial offices, the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit, the miracles of the 
Gospels, the veracity of prophets and apos- 
tles, the testimony to the resurrection of 
Christ, the duty and efficacy of prayer, all 
these great truths and essential principles 
have been denied and set at naught by the 
cultivated and official intellect of Germany, 
from one end of the Empire to another.” 
Anotber source of the moral evils of this 
great -nation is the military system which 
has been established, and the war-admiring 
feelings it has cherished. “Berlin, like 
Athens of old, abounds in images and 
statues of the virtual ‘gods’ of Germany— 
ber victorious kings and generals.” The 
young men of all classes have to undergo 
several years of military training, and are 
subjected to the gross temptations of barrack 
life at a susceptible age. Yet it must not 
be inferred that there are not the seventy 
times seven thousand in Germany who are 
faithful to Christian truth, nor that evange- 
lizing efforts are not spreading iu some of its 
provinces. But for our country and time, 
when we are solicited to adopt the philoso- 
phy and theology of Germany; its devotion 
to art culture; its partial abrogation of the 
Sabbath; its disesteem of old-fashioned, 
orthodox Christianity ; its question of man’s 
immortality, and whether the materialistic 
view of ‘let us eat and drink for to-morrow 


we die,” be not the true philosophy, it is} 


REVIEW. 


well to stop and ask what fruit is borne by 
this new religion or irreligion. 
(To be continued) 


oe 


For Friends’ Review. 
MUST WE SIN? 


There is in almost every one a disposition 
to excuse conscious sin, and to take it for 
granted that men cannot walk in child-like 
obedience to God. 

The Bible says, ‘“ Awake to righteousness 
and sin not.” “These things write I unto 
you that ye sin not.” Would He who hates 
sin have the least child of His to sin? 
Would He forbid sin and not give power to 
avoid it? Has He not provided for His be- 
lieving people all things which pertain unto 
life and godliness? He has promised bless- 
ings to those who overcome, and shall we be 
unable to overcome? The knowledge of 
our weakness, of the force of temptation, of 
the solicitations of appetite, and of the sub- 
tlety of Satan, should bat drive us to put 
our trust in Him who “is able to save unto 
the uttermost all who come unto God by 
Him.” The little child asks the father to 
take it by the hand when the path is steep. 

In the Lord Jesus is not only provision 
for acquittal for the past, but He meets the 
power of temptation just where it is known. 
In the believer's heart where the help is 
needed, there is the Helper and Deliverer. 
The mind’s eye must not be upon the temp- 
tation, but upon Christ. Looking unto 
Jesus, and minding the Spirit, give life, and 
power, and peace. 

The promise is complete, “‘ Look unto me 
and be ye saved.” And again, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.’’ Saved from what, if not 
from sin ? 


WHICH FEAR IS THE BEST. 


A new scholar arrived after the begin- 
ning of the term of the academy; a well- 
dressed, fine looking lad, whose appearance 


all the boys liked. There was a set of fel- 
lows who immediately surrounded and in- 
vited him to join their carousals. They bad 
frolics, and [ suppose boys know pretty well 
what that means. They used tospend their 
money in eating and drinking and amuse- 
ments, and often run up large bills, which 
friends find it bard to pay. They wanted 
the new scholar to join them; and they al- 
ways contrived, by laughing at him, or re- 
proaching him, to get almost any boy they 
wanted into their meshes. The new boys 
were afraid not to yield tothem. This new 
scholar refused their invitations. They 
called him mean and stingy—a charge boys 
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are particularly sore at hearing. ‘‘ Mean!” 
he answered ; “and where is the generosity 
of spending money which is not my own, 
and which is to be supplied with no sacri- 
fice on my part? Stingy! where is the 
stinginess of not choosing to beg money of 
my friends in order to spend it in a way 
which those friends would disapprove of? for 
after all, our money must come from them, 
as we cannot earn it ourselves. No, boys, 
Ido not mean to spend one farthing in a 
way that I should be ashamed to account of 
to my father and mother if they should ask 
me.” 

“Eb, not out of your leading strings, 
then. ’Fraid of your father; ’fraid of his 
whipping you; ’fraid of your mother! won’t 
she give you a sugar plum,” they cried in 
mocking tones. ‘And yet you are trying 
to make me afraid of you!” said the new 
scholar, boldly. “You want me to be 
afraid of not doing as you say. But which, 
I should like you to tell me, is the best sort 
of fear—the fear of some of my school-fel- 
lows, which is likely to lead me into every- 
thing low, weak and contemptible, or fear of 
my parents, which will inspire me to things 
manly and noble. Which fear is the best ?”’ | 
was no headway to be| 
made against such a new scholar. All they 
said hurt themselves more than him, and| 
they liked better to be out of bis way than 
in it—all the bad boys, I mean. The others 
gathered around him, and never did they 
work or play with greater relish than while 
he was their companion and friend. 
study better and play better where he is, ’ 
said the principal. ‘“ Hunt is a choice fel- 
low, and carries more influence than any boy 
in school. You can’t put him down. 
Everything mean and bad sneaks out of bis 
way.”— The Home Treasury. 


The boys felt there 


-- 
For Friends’ Review. 


WILLIAM ALLEN 


(Continued from page 695 

Leaving Toulouse, they passed through 
France to Calais, and embarked for London. | 
After his return, Wm. Allen continued to| 
receive from the rulers on the Continent en- 
couraging letters, acknowledging the useful 
ness of bis labors. The Crown Prince of 
Prussia, Frederick William, writes : 

“T perused with a great de al of interest | 
the different books and writings that you 
communicated to me with your letter of the| 
Ist of January. It is with pleasure that I 
do justice as well to your philanthropic in- 
tentions as to the well digested means by 


“They | 


| member what Charles 





which you propose to better the condition of 
the poor. I shall be very happy to be ac- 
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tive in realizing whatever part of your ideas 
is applicable to this country, and shall look 
about for people whose capacity and charac- 
ter may make them fit instruments for the 
execution of your humane projects. The 
Princess, my wife, is alike thankful to you 
for your communications, and I remain witb 
sincere esteem, your affectionate friend and 
well wisher, FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 

The Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar thus 
writes : 

“It is with real pleasure that I thank you 
for your letter of December last, which has 
been some time in reaching me. I have read 
with great interest the details into which 
you have entered, and the printed notices 
which accompanied them. One of them is 
now in the hands of a translator, and will, 
ere long, be circulated in German, and in the 
villages and communes of the Grand Duchy, 
in order to spread the salutary instruction 
which it contains. You have my sincere 
thanks for thus assisting me to promote in 
this country all that can favor the progress 


|of education, of morals, of religion, and of 


industry. You bave witnessed our efforts 
to spread these benefits among the poorer 
classes, and I have reason to hope that the 
results are becoming more and more satisfac- 
tory. The institutions of our country 
always call forth the interest and approba- 
tion of the true philanthropist, who, like you 
and your respected friend, consecrate your 
lives to the cause of humanity. Begying 
you to keep me in your remembrance, I sub- 
scribe myself, Your affectionate MARIE. 
“G. D. de Russie et de Saxe.” 

At home, William Allen pursued with 
diligence bis duties to those around him. 
He interested himself in making science 
pleasant to the children in school, while at 
suitable seasons he was also earnestly en- 
gaged in seeking to promote their spiritual 
interests. As a minister, he was faithful in 
preaching the glad tidings of the gospel, 
testifying to the appearing of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and to the work of 
His grace in the heart. In 1834, he attend- 
ed the Yearly Meetings of Dublin and Lon- 
| don, with his beloved friend, 8. Grellet, and 
| at the close of the latter, took a final leave 
| of him, as he was in a few days to sail for 
Philadelphia. 

His time and means were now closely oc- 
|cupied in promoting bis industrial school at 
Lindfield for the benefit of the laboring classes. 
Alluding to this, he writes to a friend: “ It 
is very possible I am too sanguine. I re- 
James Fox said in the 
House of Commons, when the friends of the 
slave-merchants within those walls, charged 
the abolitionists with enthusiasm ; turning 
to the speaker, he exclaimed, ‘ Enthusiasm, 
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sir!’ Why, there never was any good done 
in the world without enthusiasm.’ We 
must’ féel warm upon our projects, other- 
wise, from the discouragements ‘we are sure 
to ‘nieet with here, they will drop through.” 

An interesting visit being received from 
Professor Tholuck, of Halle, W. Allen gave 
thé following account of it in a letter to 
S. Gréllet: ‘“‘ There being a large company, 
I'todk Tholuck and Thomas Shillitoe into 
another room, and we sat down together in 
silence, and had a sweet religious opportu- 
nity. I addressed our friend, who was 
greatly contrited, and T. S. afterwards said 
a few words to him. It was a season ever 
to be remembered. In a short note which 
he sent me, when on the point of departure, | 
he says: ‘My dearest fatherly friend, I| 
thank you once more forall. I thank you 
more especially for the last quarter of an} 
hour; we shall find it again with its fruits | 
in eternity.’ ” 

After his return to Halle, Tholuck wrote | 
to W. Allen: ‘“‘ Once more I address you} 
from my study, to which the grace of God | 


REVIEW. 


“T am ready to testify to the world that 
the Lord has blessed my soul beyond my 
highest expectations. People may call this 
blessing by what uname they please,— faith 
of assurance,’ ‘holiness,’ ‘perfect love,’ 
‘sanctification.’ It makes no difference to 
me whether they give it a name or no name; 
it contains a blessed reality, and, thanks to 
my Heavenly Father, it is my privilege to 
enjoy it. It is yours also, and the privilege 
of all, to enjoy the same, and to go beyond 
anything that I have ever yet experienced.” 
—James Brainerd Taylor. 


> - 
For Friends’ Review. 


THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. 
(Continued from page 686.) 


Remarking upon the Egypt of to-day as 
compared with the ancient type, our author 
considers that, as the evidences of former 
splendor which we now bebold are but in- 
dicative of the exercise of absolute power 
on the part of kings, and that the vast tem- 
ples which they caused to be erected were 


has safely led me back, and in which, in the | merely intended for themselves and their 
midst of the trials and numberless engage-| priests, being closed by outer walls against 
ments of my station, I feel often refreshed the multitude, there are, nevertheless, ev- 
and comforted by the recollection of all the| jqences of hope for the future of the na- 
good I have experienced in your blessed |tion, in causes now operating, albeit he 


country, and more especially under your) confesses that ‘a more degraded, abject 
own roof. My dear paternal friend, I have| ang beggarly people than the modern Egyp- 
no one bere to whom I can look up for con-| tiang it would be difficult to find within the 
solation, for exhortation, and reproof ; I am | |imits of the civilized world.” The present 
surrounded by hundreds who want continu | Khedive, although evidently ambitious of 
_ ally to receive from me. Under such cir- perpetuating a name in the annals of the 


cumstances you will easily perceive how pre-| new Egypt, has, by the exercise of despotic 
cious such a recreation as I have enjoyed power—taxing the people almost beyond 
must be to me. Ob! my heart pants for) endurance, and obliging them by forced la- 
more communion with aged brethren from} bor to construct his several canals, railways, 
whoit I can learn, by whom I can be edi-| palaces, theatres, sugar-factories, &c.—given 


fied’ The Lord, however, knows best why | evidence that he does not possess the essén- 
He desires me to take my only refreshment 


from ‘the fountain, instead of the brooks and ' 
chattels. I have resumed my public fune- 
tions ; I have before me a class of one bun- 
dred and fifty students, to whom I explain 
the gospel of St. Matthew; a little band of 
from‘ forty to fifty, with whom I meet for 
private conversation on holy subjects ; and 
an atdience of four hundred students, to 
whom I am allowed to preach the Gospel of 
Christ. Iam bappy to say that I am re- 
turned to this extensive field of labor with 
néw spiritual and bodily energy.” 
(To be continued.) 


-. 


Waica ts tHe True Joy?—Answer — 
The joy which flows from God’s presence, 
and the work of His power in the heart, and 
the assured expectation which He gives of 
the full inheritance and glory of life ever- 
lasting. — Penington. 


tials of a real reformer. He is already bank- 
rupt in estate, whilst the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope and the government of this republic 
are obliged to send special representatives 
on behalf of the interests of their several 
countries, to see that justice is fairly admin- 
istered. 

Yet, “abject and beggarly” as the Egyp- 
tians appear to be, their temperance must 
be a standing rebuke to many of those of 
other nationalities who profess to be inf- 
nitely superior in intelligence and good- 
breeding. 

** Mobammedanism,”’ says Schaff, here- 
upon, “is a great total abstinence society. 
Our Arab dragoman from Luxor, and the 
captain on the Nile, indignantly refused wine 
or beer which some less scrupulous Chris- 
tian passengers injudiciously offered them. 
I often thought how difficult it must be for 
these simple-minded and contented Orien- 
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tals to be convinced of the superiority of | run down as waters, and righteousness as a 
the Christian religion and civilization, if| mighty stream.” 
judged by the luxurious extravagance and| Preparations for the journey through the 
intemperance of many English and Ameri-| wilderness of the Sinaitic Peninsula were 
can travellers.” made at Cairo. The party consisted of four 
Who will not admit then, that there is as/ persons, while the accompanying caravan 
much, nay more, probability of religiously | comprised a dragoman, waiter, cook, sixteen 
impressing the hearts of such a people, than | Bedawins and sixteen camels, with baggage, 
there is of similarly affecting the mind of|chicken and turkey coops, water-barrels, 
the merely careless, ease-loving traveller,|tents, provisions and cooking apparatus. 
who regards their low condition with dis | The caravan was sent on to Suez two days 
dain? Connecting the present degradation|in advance, the travelers following on by 
under Mobammedanism with the long-ex-|rail. From Suez to Gaza or Hebron, via 
tended idol-worshipping epoch of Egypt’s| Sinai, the time required is thirty days, the 
history, we are apt to lose sight of that in-|expense per passenger being aboat $10 per 
tervening, though short-lived, era of Gospel | day. 
ascendancy, when Origen, Athanasius, Dio-| P. Schaff and bis three companions spent 
nysius, and other eminent native Christians, | @ night and part of the succee ling day at a 
arose, like brilliant luminaries, upon the|large modern hotel by the mouth of the 
spiritual darkness of Egypt. Nevertheless| great canal, where they saw the ships to 
this promising dawn of a better day was|and from India go in and out; then, with 
soon obscured by the monasticism and an-| their thoughts upon the Israelites and their 
choritism which presently followed. Then, | exodus from the land of the oppressor, they 
in the fifth century came a party spirit and|cross in a boat to the Asiatic shore, while 
a zeal which was notoriously “ without|the camels and baggage reach the same 
knowledge,” so that, along with the moral|spot by the longer land route around the 
ruin which supervened, there was nostrength | bead of the gulf. Our author, after referring 
left to withstand the swift assaults of con-| to the several theories concerning the local- 
quering Islam. \ity and mode of the exodus, adopts the one 
| which has found favor with many others, to 


Following the unsuccessful attempts to 


establish Protestantism in Egypt, first, by | 
some Moravians, a century ago, then by the| 
English Church Missionary Society, fifty) 
years later, the Presbyterians in 1855 began | 
an educational and religious work among) 


the Copts of Cairo and Alexandria. This| 
work, as already mentioned, has been ex-| 
tended tu Osiout, the capital of Upper Egypt. | 
But perhaps the most efficient civilizing and | 
elevating influences now at work in that) 
land, are to be found in the unsectarian 
schools carried on in Cairo, by M. L. Whate- | 
ly, the daughter of the late Archbishop of| 
Dublin. These schools, which impressed | 
P. Schaff very favorably, now contain 150) 
girls and 250 boys. The elementary branches | 
are taught in Arabic, and instruction is also | 
given in the English, French and Italian 
languages ; but, although the Scriptures are 
read and explained, without objection on the 
part of Mohammedan parents, none of the 
pupils as yet have professed Christianity. 

Indirect, rather than direct results of the! 
work are looked for by those interested 
therein. Surely, if Christians generally 
would imitate the temperance of the Mos 

lems, and would show them, moreover, that 
love and peace are invariable accompani- 
ments of the true religion of the Messiah, 
then might we look with faith for “ direct 
results,” such as animated the hearts of the 
first Apostles to the Gentiles. But first, as 
the prophet Amos exhorts, “ Let judgment 





wit: that the passage of (the at that time 
prolonged arm of) the Red Sea occurred near 
or some distance north of Suez, possibly as 
far north asthe Bitter Lakes; that it was 
at the time of an extraordinary ebb tide, the 
wind blowing from the east or north east 
in aid of the outflow of the water, thus lay 
ing the land exposed for the passage of the 
Israelites; after which the tide, returning 
with double force, overwhelmed the Egyptian 
host. 

Following the usual route, supposed to 
have been that taken by the Israelites, 
down the Gulf of Suez or westerly arm of 
the Red Sea, and halting at Ayiin Miisa, or 
Wells of Moses; then, the bitter spring 
which is usually identified with the Marah 
of the record; the travelers next pass suc- 
cessively the three Wadys, Ghurundel, 
Useit and Tayabeh, each of which having 
its running brook of fresh water, with 
tamarisks, acacias and palm-trees, has been 
claimed to be the Elim “ where were twelve 
wells of water.” A little beyond Tayabeh, 
in the midst of ragged mountain scenery, is 
the locality of the ancient turquoise mines 
of Maghara, which were worked by the 
Egyptians at intervals during seventeen 
centuries. An attempt to reopen these 
mines, made a few years ago by a Scotch- 
man, was not attended with success. The 
projector died in poverty, whilst bis dilapi- 
dated house upon a neighboring bill, stands 
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a mournful relic of disappointed expecta- 
tions. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NEED. 





The present dispensation is eminently that ot 
the Holy Spirit. The prophecies pointed to the 
coming of Christ, His sufferings, and the glories 
which should follow. Christ has come in the 
flesh, and fulfilled all that was to be done by His 
coming,—He finished the work which the Father 
gave Him todo. He ascended, and the Holy 
Spirit has been sent in His name, by the Father 
and the Son. It is by His ever-present working 
and power, that all spiritual good is effected. 
Whatever of light or knowledge of spiritual things 
any may have, is through His imparting. 
Through His gracious influence the work of sal- 
vation is begun, carried on, and perfected in any 
one. 





The Holy Spirit uses “the truth’’ as His in- 
strument in salvation. Preeminently the Holy 
Spirit uses for this end the word of the truth of 
the gospe! “ concerning Jesus Christ our Lord, | 
which was made of the seed of David according | 
to the flesh; and declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead.” He points 
to and testifies of Christ and Histeachings. Sal- 
vation is ‘‘ through sanctification of the Spirit, 
and belief of the truth.”’ 

If any man would be saved, he must accept 
and cherish the influences and instructions of 
the Spirit, which touches his heart and mind. | 
If he hears and learns from the Father through | 
this gracious influence of the Spirit, he comes to} 
Christ to put personal faith in Him, according as 
the Spirit enables him to apprehend Him. 

The promise is, “1 will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty.” Ifasoul is athirst for God, for | 
purity, for knowledge, for love, and every grace, 
it can plead that promise in prayer, with assur- 
ance that it will be answered. 

If the members of a church would have it re 
vived, they can plead the further words, “I will 
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heartfelt desire to confess Him before men, will 
say in word and conduct, ‘I am the Lord’s,” 
and inspire others to do the same. 

Should worldliness, error, and deadness creep 
in, what cure is there but a “ supply of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ,” to be granted in response to the 
persevering prayers of the concerned members. 

Yet all this does not preclude, but implies, 
hearty co-operation with the Lord in the use of 
every means He has appointed. Praying and 
doing go together. Our Bible-schools, our 
church officers, our meetings ; our half-hearted 
Christian members, our unconverted members, 
all need that prayer should be made that the 


Holy Spirit may be poured upon us from on 
high. 








oe - 


Two points respecting the ministry of the 
word, each deserving attention, have been re- 
ferred to lately, the one in London Yearly Meet- 
ing, the other in that of New York. 

The first was, “the solemn priority and come 
manding claims which a call to the ministry 
ought to exercise over the lives of all who feel 
themselves thus designated by the Divine Head 
of the Universal Church.” So that where a min- 
ister has an outward calling, this should be sub- 
ordinated to the higher du‘y of fulfilling the min- 
istry of the Lord Jesus. It was remarked that 
while the number of ministers had increased, it 
was doubtful if there was as much devotion of 
time and energy to the work as formerly. Noth- 
ing but the gift and ever-renewed qualifying 
grace of the Holy Spirit can qualify a minister 
for his solemn duties, yet more prayerful and 
careful study of the Holy Scriptures is demand- 
ed. Persevering search of them will tend to the 
minister being thoroughly furnished unto his 
good work, 

The other point was that it should be regarded 
as an important part of the uses of Meetings on 
Ministry and Oversight, to look over the spiritual 
wants of the field embraced by the meeting, and 
relying on the Lord, to go forward to meet those 
needs. Without this care, service which the 
Master is calling for may be neglected. 


ms -. -_ = 


THR reports of the state of affairs in Russia 
are conflicting. E. W. Stoughton, the American 
Minister to that country, who has recently ar- 





pour floods upon the dry ground.”” Then when 
the Spirit has come in His awakening and con- 
victing power, the spoken word is heard gladly. 
Then stony hearts break, hard hearts soften and 
melt, cold hearts warm with desire for Christ, the 
dull become quick of understanding, sinners 
long for pardon and purity. One in personal 
dedication of all to the Lord Jesus, and with 


rived from St. Petersburg, states that the reports 
of a reign of terror there are greatly exaggera- 
ted; that the Nihilists are weak and few in num- 
ber, while the great part of the people are fond of 
the Emperor, and the army is loyal. Minister 
Stoughton believes that the Emperor and his ad- 
visers are anxious to have a partial representa- 
tion of the people in the government as soon as 
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it may be practicable, and to extend general 
education. The government is making efforts 
to promote manufactures, and as in Germany, a 
protective tariff system has been established. 
Despite these favorable views, the fact of so| 
large a part of the Empire being under military | 
government, and the boldness of the Nihilists, | 
leaves the impression that the danger of internal 
disorder must be regarded by the government as | 
real and great. 
+o | 
ELOCUTION AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The | 
orations for the Alumni prize at Haverford, were | 
delivered on the evening of the 3oth ult., in| 
Alumni Hall, before a highly gratified audience. | 
Three competitors appeared, each of whom had | 
his own peculiar and decided merits. Both the) 
composition and the elocution were of the excel- | 
lence which so generally characterizes the pub- | 
lic exercises at Haverford College. The success- | 
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DIED. 


MOORMAN.—At her residence, near Xenia, Ohio, 
on the 20th of Third mo., 1877, Mary S. Moorman, 
aged 78 years; a member and Elder of Czsar’s Creek 
Menthly Meeting. She was one of the best of 
mothers. Although unable to speak during her ill- 
ness, we have not the shadow of a doubt that she is 
now enjoying the rest that Jesus gives. 


LINDLEY.— At the residence of her nephew, 
James Lindley, on 31st of Fifth mo., 1879, Elizabeth 
Lindley, in the 66th year of her age ; a beloved mem- 


| ber of South Fork Particular and Spring Monthly 


Meeting, N. C. Unassuming and rather retiring in 
character, she delighted in deeds of kindness, and in 
her daily walks meekly manifested forth the fruits of 
the Spirit. Her numerous relatives and friends are 
comforted in the belief, that “like as a shock of corn 
cometh in his season,” so she was ripe for the 
heavenly garner. 


WALTON.—Near New Burlington, Ohio, on the 
2oth of Twelfth mo., 1878, Anna E. Walton, in the 
third year of her age: on the 26:h of the same 
month, Ruthetta Walton, in the seventh year of her 
age: and on the 29th of the same month, Rebecca 


ful competitor, J. P. Edwards, held the rapt at- | Catharine Walton, in the fifth year of her age. They 

; : . were the only children of Edward R. and Alice 
tention of his hearers, and had the prepossessing | watton; all members of Czesar’s Creek Monthly 
air of a man thoroughly in earnest, who wishes | Meeting, Ohio. They made the trial of separation 


to persuade others, and is certainly persuaded | lighter to their parents by their resignation and 
himself | bright hope of a happy future. The two older met 
' | death calmly, saying they were not afraid to die, and 


o 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, Richmond, Indiana, has, | 
according to its catalogue for 1878-9, just re-| 
ceived, twenty-nine students in its regular col-) 
legiate course, and eight irregular students in the 
college Gepartment,—a total of thirty-seven. Of | 
these, nine are seniors, seven juniors, seven | 
sophomores, and six freshmen. 

In the Preparatory Department there are 122 | 
students, of whom sixty are young men, and| 
sixty-two young women. 
Department are required to be over fourteen | 
years of age. 

Under the Presidency of Joseph Moore, this 
valuable Institution appears to be steadily ad- 
vancing in its grade of instruction, and affords 


an education which fits its students for the active | 


duties of life. 

All higher institutions of learning require large 
endowments, and the friends of this College 
should add largely to its financial resources, so 
as to enable it to extend still further its means of 
instruction. 

alii Diaabidieeccuaal 1, 

Penn COLueGe, Oskaloosa, Iowa, according to 
its published catalogue for 1878-9, has twenty- 
seven students in its collegiate course; nine pur- 
suing selected studies in the College Depart- 
ment; nineteen in the Preparatory Department ; 
forty-three in the Normal Department; and sixty- 
nine in the English course,—making a total of} 
one hundred and sixty-seven under the tuition of 
the Institution in all its departments. 


The students of this | 


| of Christ. 
| health, much of the time unable to attend meeting, 


|she manifested a desire to be a_ steadfast 


gave directions concerning their funeral. They bid 
friends farewell, calmly, and were pleased at the 
many promises of friends to meet them in heaven. 


MENDENHALL.—On the 15th of Second mo., 
1879, of diphtheria, Mary Catharine, daughter of 
John and Eunice Mendenhall, aged ten years ; a mem 
ber of Czesar’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. On being 
told she could not get well, she bid those aroind her 
farewell, asking them all to meet her in heaven. 


NEWLIN.—On the 2oth of Fifth mo. 1879, Enoch 
Newlin, in his 54th year; a member and Elder of 
Pleasant Hill Monthly Meeting, Ind. His whole life 
as a member of the Society of Friends evinced clearly 
that he was an earnest and exemplary follower 
For three years he had been in feeble 


but his sufferings were borne with patience and resigna- 
tion. He left with his friends and relatives the fra- 
grant memory of a meek and quiet spirit, and the con- 
soling belief that his death was but a glurious change. 


OLIVER.—In Lynn, Mass., on the 18th of Fourth 
mo., 1879, Olivia C. Oliver, widow of James Oliver, 
aged nearly 77 years; a member and valued Elder 
of Salem Monthly Meeting. In very early youth 
follow 
er of her Divine Master, and each added year of life 
brought new evidence of the strength and consolation 


| which she derived from her unquestioning and child- 


like trust in Him who is mighty to save. Svon after 
the commencement of the Anti-Slavery agitation she 
felt herself called to testify against the use of slave-pro- 
duce, often subjecting herself to great inconvenience 
in order to obtain what she needed, and her example 


| became in:-trumental in drawing many others into ac- 


tive opposition to the iniquitous system of human 
bondage. Inthe education of her children, in her in- 
tercourse with her friends, in the exercise of generous 
hospitality, in ministering to the physical and spiritual 
wants of others, and in the patience and humility with 


| which she bore her illness of eleven years’ duration, 


her love for her Saviour was continually shown. 
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A MEETING of the Alumni of Haverford College 
will be held at the College, Third-day, Sixth mo. 24, 
1879. ‘The business meeting at 3.45 P. M., and’ the 
address at 7.30 P. M. 





NOTES. 


In 1780 Robert Raikes began gathering child- 
ren into a school for Bible teaching in Gloucester, 
England. Now there are over seven millions, 
three hundred thousand persons in these schools 
in the United States alone. The Foreign Sun- 
day-school Association of New York is planting 
Bible-schools in Germany, France, Spain, Italy, 
Hungary, Russia, Mexico, South America, Japan, 
and China. Last year they only expended 
$4,000, yet helped the work over this wide field. 
In Germany there are, outside the State churches, 
511 Bible-schools with 24,749 pupils. In the 
Staté churches 1,466 schools with 137,502 pupils. 
Most of the latter schools have been opened 
since the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
began its work there in 1863. The Association 
ask Bible-schools to contribute to their funds. 


DEAN STANLEY recently made the statement, 
that the whole contributions of the Roman 
Church to the missionary cause do not amount 
to one-third of what is contributed for the same 
purpose by the Protestants of Great Britain 
alone. 


PHILADELPHIA, Says the Press, for its popula- 
tion of 800,000, has 564 churches and missivn 
stations. Of these 96 are Methodist, 84 Episco- 
palian, 84 Presbyterian, 67 Baptist, 44 Roman 
Catholic, and 36 Lutheran. The Friends have 
15 houses, 7 belonging to the Orthodox branch 
and 8 to the Hicksite. The Jews have 9 syna- 
gogues. There are 20 churches belonging’ to 
the Reformed denominations, 16 to the German, 
and 4 to the Dutch Reformed. 


THE school is becoming more and more recog- 
nized as an important factor in mission work. 
The report of the Wesleyan Missionary Society of 
England, in reference to Ceylon, says: “ The 
school-life of the nation is effecting a quiet, but 
fat-extending revolution. The mission schools 
are a great power."’ The day-school taught by 
a skilled teacher, who is an earnest Christian, 
and supplemented by a Bible-school, is a form 
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ciations in this country, Thus, as says the re- 
port of the Mission, the truths of the gospel are 
being taught anew in one of the oldest towns of 
the world, and where ‘God taught His servant 
Peter to be no respecter of persons; but to 
preach Christ to every creature!” 


se 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting commenced its sittings on 
Fourth-day morning, 21st of Fifth month. That 
of Ministry and Oversight opened two days pre- 
viously, and was favored with solemn meetings, 
Sarah B. Satterthwaite returned the Minute 
granted her about three years since for service 
in America; and later on received another Min- 
ute liberating her to visit Norway in the love of 
the Gospel. Much feeling was evinced in the 
meeting in sympathy with our dear friend. Dov- 
gan Clark, on Third-day afternoon, addressed 
the meeting at some length, and those who were 
present describe the season as peculiarly fa- 
vored. 

On Fourth-day morning matters of a routine 
character necessarily preceded any other busi- 
ness. Certificates were read on behalf of Ed- 
ward C. and Elizabeth Young, from Ohio. Bar- 
nabas C. Hobbs and Dougan Clark were also 
again present. Besides these ministers, Edward 
Sharpless, of Philadelphia, was stated to be 
present, being on a visit to this country for his 
health. Epistles from other Yearly Meetings 
were then read, after some remarks from Jos. 
Hopkins on our position amongst the Yearly 
Meetings, and influence for good or evil. After 
each epistle had been read and any remarks 
made upon it, a committee was nominated to 
prepare a reply. The New England epistle 
spoke of the work at Brumana, in the support of 
which that Yearly Meeting takes so active a part. 

| Theophilus Waldmeier was present with us in 
the meeting. The relative position of the white 
and colored races in America, and the efforts 
| made for the raising of the latter, was the sub- 
ject of some discussion in connection with the 
epistle from North Carolina. That from Ohio 
led to remarks on Temperance. Walter Morris 
used to feel as many do still, that even though 
| abstaining one’s self, we should leave others to 
| judge for themselves, and not lay down as a 
| religious principle what is practically, so to 


‘act : : | speak, a matter of detail in the carrying out of 
“avian inte suidithedob pecdoden <n68°! our religion. But circumstances in America 
es . widely differed from those here. 

A. M. Mackay, one of the missionaries to the | spectable to take a glass of beer for dinner, 
Nyanza district, says: ‘‘ Drink is the curse of | whereas in America it is more exclusively tavern 
Africa. Go where you will, you will find every drinking. There is a broad line between the 
week, and when grain is plentiful every night,| total abstainers and religious people on the one 
every man, woman and child, even to the suck-| hand, and the sots and low characters on the 


ing infant, is reeling with the effects of alcohol.” ) other. Charles Thompson spoke of the state- 
Total abstinence, he thinks, should be the teach-| ments we read about Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
ing and practice of all Christian missionaries to feared we should have to cease to correspond 
that continent. | with iton account of unsoundness of doctrine. 

TEN years since, Mary B. Baldwin, who had) Fourth-day Afte-noon.—The names of George 
been a missionary at Athens, Greece, opened a/ S. Gibson, C. R, Kemp, and Arthur Pease were 
school at Joppa for Arab boys. From two or| brought in for the appointments of Clerk and 
three pupils the school now numbers seventy! Assistants. Proceeded with the reading of epis- 
scholars, and about 400 boys in all have shared | tles. That from /ndiana incidentally opened the 
ihe benefits of its instruction. The school is now| subject of the support of ministers. W. Graham 
under the care of A.M. Hay, the sister of its) and J. Armfield were uneasy at the desire felt 
founder. It is supported by various charitable| by some to have a fund for the payment of min- 
parties, including some women’s missionary asso-! isters, It would trench seriously on the true basis 


Here it is re- 
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of ministry amongst us. It was no new problem. | luded to the desirability of invitir g our n-igh- 
How was it with the Apostles? They were dili-| bors to our meetings, and bringing in many from 
gent in their outward avocations. Others, indeed, | our adult schools. We must go down to them 
had had the privilege of contributing to their} and draw them in. We wanted, thought J. J. 
needs, but it was another thing to have a fund| Dymond, further data than these statistics afford, 
provided for the payment of ministers. B. C.| How many of our Friends are engaged in First- 
Hobbs explained the position of American Yearly | day schools and mission work ? At what places 
Meetings in this matter. They had not advanced | are there lively First-day schools carried on? 
yet to the point at which London and Dublin | In Yorkshire, where the attenders not in mem- 
had arrived. J. B. Braithwaite and others also| bership are half as numerous as the members, 
testified to the general desire to maintain our| they drew them largely from the adult schools, 
principles on ministry in accordance with New| ifth-day Morning.—\ntelligence was receiv- 
Testament teaching. The epistle from Western | ed that our valued friend Edward Backhouse, of 
Yearly Meeting spoke of the valuable hints on | Sunderland, lay dying, and later in the day a 
church unity and fellowship received from the | message was received that he had passed away. 
Deputation. That from Canada gave occasion | Widely as our friend was known and loved, the 
to Walter Morris to give some account of the new | intelligence brought much solemnity over the 
Friends’ school at Pickering,Ontario, towards the | meeting. 
building of which many English Friends had| Reports on Refigious work sent up by some 
subscribed. Some discussion arose on the diffi- | of the Quarterly Meetings were then read. These 
culty in finding representatives to attend the| reports are optional on their part, the Yearly 
Yearly Meeting, and H. Lee suggested that the | Meeting having encouraged their being made 
proper and important business should all be|some years ago. Many of the reports spoke of 
taken in the first week, and the various other| opportunities embraced of bearing testimony 
interesting subjects be left to the second. Other| against war. Many departments of mission 
Friends deprecated such a division of the Meet-| work, First-day schools, and philanthropic effurt 
ing business, and J. J. Dymond said that when | were occupying the attention of Friends. Now 
the church came to be ina healthy state, we| that the queries (except parts of the 2nd and 
should find that our Foreign and Home Mission | 10th) are no longer answered, documents such 
work would become an important part of the|as these fulfil an important office in informing 
internal work of the church. the Yearly Meeting of the condition of Friends 
The Answers to the Queries (2nd and toth),| in different parts of the country. Some of the 
from the Quarterly Meetings were read, as well| smaller Quarterly Meetings appeared to feel 





asa summary of them. The usual account was | their weakness, and the hindrances to spiritual 
given of the attendance at Meetings for Worship: | life amongst them, Worldliness and a back- 
on First-day mornings well attended; evenings|wardness on the part of younger Friends to 
and mid-week showing more or less deficiency, | come forward in the ministry were spoken of as 
The Meetings for Discipline appear to be at-| dangers in some parts. From the large Quar- 


tended by many or most of our members who | terly Meetings of Yorkshire, Durham and Lan- 
are able to come. H_ Pease, J. Grubb, G. Ta-| cashire, very interesting accounts of the labors 
tham, R. Doeg, and others, advocated joint| of Friends in channels outside of the Society 
Monthly Meetings of men and women where | organization were furnished. In Manchester the 
practicable,—all business except such as requires | Overseers held social gatherings for the instruc- 
serious disciplinary action being considered to- | tion of the younger members; and in some of 
gether, In Darlington, Sudbury, Brighouse and | these, papers on church history, specially as 
Carlisle, for instance, such a plan has worked | bearing on the principles of the Society, and in 
well, It keeps up the interest, especially of our| other meetings the works of the Early Friends, 
women Friends, in such Meetings. It is often| had been read. [Illustrated Scripture lectures, 
well also to hold the Meetings in the evening, | Bible-classes and Temperance associations had 
when men engaged in business and subordinate | been carried on. From Durham, allusion was 
positions can attend. W. Morris said our Meet-| made to the benefit to the workers themselves, 
ings for Discipline would be poorly attended | which had reacted from their efforts. The Scrip- 
until we go to them, not with a view to our own | tural study, which was necessary for those thus 
interest or pleasure, but with a view to serving | engaged, came to be applied to the duties of 
our Lord and Master. Large numbers will come | daily life, whilst the sympathy with suffering in- 
when there is something of great interest, espe-| duced by the efforts to alleviate it brought out 
cially of a personal or party nature ; but very few | more forgetfulness of self and stimulated to self- 
when it is only our duty to our Lord which! denial. In Yorkshire, it appeared the Overseers 
calls us. | kept up a systematic visiting of the attenders of 
The Tabular Statement for 1878 showed a| meetings, and many accessions to the member- 
membership of 14,725 (7,100 males and 7,600/| ship took place. 
females), an increase of 107 over last year. The| The Report from the Yearly Meeting on Min- 
attenders not in membership were 4,913 (2,450) éséry and Oversighi was on the whole encour- 
males, 2,460 females), an increase of 197; 313| aging. The number of its members was 1,642, 
members resided abroad. ° During the year| of whom 173 men and 128 women (301 in all) 
there were admitted by convincement and rein-| were recorded ministers. The answers to the 
statement 256; lost by disownment and resigna-| Queries from Dud/in Yearly Meeting were read. 
tion, 103, showing a gain of 153, (183 in 1877.) | Besides the formal answers, it was added that 
Deaths, 235 ; births, 205; marriages in our Meet-| various organizations for Christian work were 
ing-Houses, 62. Overseers, 803. Friends in| being carried on, a large number of Friends 
Australia were 310 members, and 17 attenders;| being so engaged, prompted by love to their 
about the same as last year. Some Friends al-! Saviour, 
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Several remarks were made on the reports, 
C. Thompson hoping they would be more sys- 
tematically sent, and regretting the absence of 
any from Bristol and London Quarterly Meet- 
ings. James Collinson and two other Friends 
objected to the expression in the Minute now 
made, that those efforts were carried on with the 
‘‘sanction” of the Quarterly Meeting. The ex- 
pression was altered accordingly. 

Testimonies to deceased Friends were then read, 
viz., a Minute respecting Susannah Kirkham, 
a minister; a Minute respecting Joseph Clark, 
of Bristol, a minister; a testimony concerning 
Richard Fry, of Bristol, an Elder; and a Minute 
respecting Thomas Whitwell, of Stockton. Sev- 
eral Friends bore witness to the Christian char- 
acter of these departed Friends. The document 
respecting Thomas Whitwell aroused unusual 
interest. It may be remembered that this Friend 
was accidentally killed in his own furnace, whilst 
in the early priine of life. His course of useful- 
ness had been widely extended. As a Commis- 
sioner of the War Victims’ Fund in France in 
1871, he had been most active and withal child- 
like and simple in his work. When walking 
the roads at night in time of war he had no fear 
of the muskets. When imprisoned from a mis- 
take, his calm trust never forsook him. ‘‘ Those 
who go out in the work of the Lord,” he said, 
“the Lord will carry them through.” There was 
no biading for popularity in the way he went 
about his work. For three years past he had 
spoken in meetings for worship, but it was in 
other ways that his line of duty chiefly lay. Tak- 
ing a warm interest in missions, temperance and 


tract associations, his great object was the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of which, in Stock- 


ton, he was secretary. To start such associa- 
tions, or to awaken new life in them when 
started, was his constant aim, and in this cause 
he had travelled widely, both on the Continent 
of Europe and in America. He earnestly strove 
for the true conversion of those who were in 
connection with these Associations, without 
which, he said, “ all the work goes for nothing.” 
His private memoranda record a remarkable 
consecration of his entire being to God. After 
the honest giving up of his will, body, mind, and 
all worldly possessions and influence to the Lord. 
he prayed that they might be used entirely for 
His glory. He declared his readiness at all 
times to hear God's voice and do His bidding 
with alacrity. ‘ Use me, Oh Lord, for Thy ser- 
vice, and sustain Thy poor child who now put 
myself at Thy disposal,’ and in the hour of 
death, ‘‘do Thou remember me, and enfold me 
in Thy arms of love.” Finally, in recording on 
paper this solemn engagement, which he then 
(1874) made with God, he prayed that if, when 
his body lay in the dust, this record of his cove- 
nant should be read by any of his survivors, that 
they too might be led to make it their own, to 
the glory of God’s holy name. 

There was a large expression in testimony to 
our friena’s earnest and whole-hearted devotion 
from many present. 

The State of the Society was now considered. 
James Barrow queried whether we did not often 
seek our directions by immediate guidance from 
the Holy Spirit, when those directions were al- 
ready clearly laid Gown in the written teaching 
of God, and all we hadto do was to obey His 
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voice. The Lord calls all into His service. An- 
other Friend contrasted our numerical state with 
that of the Baptists. Thirty years ago our meet. 
ing-houses numbered 340; now 312. Isaac Rob- 
son drew encouragement from the large number 
of young men engaged in religious labors. He 
hoped that our members, even some in advanced 
life, may become more willing to give them- 
selves to the work. But there seemed unusually 
large exceptions in the attendance of week-day 
meetings. He feared lest there should be a 
weakening of our faith in the value of silent 
meetinys, and in the real presence of our Saviour 
when so assembled. William White thought 
the reports seemed to be accompanied with re- 
ligious life and earnestness. One of the best 
proofs of Christian life is the desire that others 
should be partakers. There is no selfishness 
about true religion,—no hiding of treasure. The 
Early Friends took a great interest in “spreading 
the Truth.” It is a great privilege to be able to 
put some of those principles which we hold so 
dear before hundreds and thousands of those 
who need to be drawn nearer to them. For in- 
stance, the appreciation of silence. We find the 
scholars in our First-day schools, many of them 
busy in noisy towns, enjoying the quiet of our 
meetings on a First-day. Again, as to Peace; 
many were glad to learn that we believe the 
Lord Jesus Christ really meant what He said 
when He bade us love our enemies. Some 
seemed to excuse our losing hold on our princi- 
ples by the idea that they are so largely gaining 
ground amongst those around us. We need to 
stand to them more firmly than ever. Was ever 
Sacerdotalism so rampant? Even the Noncon- 
formists are increasing their forms, and spend- 
ing energy over their places of worship and their 
music. After further expression from several 
Friends, it was concluded to issue a General 
Epistle this year. 

Fifth-day Afternoon, 22nd. J. E. Littleboy 
pointed out the steady decrease in the numbers 
of Friends in thinly-populated and agricultural 
districts, whilst in large towns we were an in- 
creasing body. There was an unwillingness to 
invite the public to our meetings, and this was 
partly because they felt they were not such as 
they could derive any great benefit from. W. 
Graham maintained the needlessness of the use 
of the Bible in our meetings. If the ministry be 
aright ministry a Friend would never be at a 
loss for a text. Joseph Armfield spoke at some 
length with words of solemn caution. We could 
take little credit for the regular attendance of 
our First-day morning meetings. What else 
would we do, but goto meeting? The real test 
was found when the duty was inconvenient or 
difficult, as in going over the same ground a sec- 
ond time in the day, or in leaving our employ- 
ment in the mid-week. The upholding of the 
Discipline was as important. Some Friends 
seemed to want to introduce a read service into 
our Meetings. J.J. Dymond observed that the 
number of office-bearers seemed to be greater in 
proportion in small Meetings than in larger. 
Our testimony must not bea silent testimony. 
We must go where work is to bedone. Thus did 
the Early Friends,—to the churches, the church- 
yard walls, and the market-places, and they 
made their voicgs heard. There was a spot in 
Cumberland, all the houses in sight of which 
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ased to be the houses of Friends. There George 
Fox had preached, and there had been a great 
jngathering. Why were Friends there dying 
out? Because George Fox died, and there was 
no George Fox to come after him? Because we 


had turned our attention too much to rules and | 


internal church government, instead of occupy- 
ing the limbs which God has given us to work 
with, The Friends in these white farm-houses 
in Cumberland had shut themselves up in their 





own privileges, and made their own shibboleth, 
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the remark that they in no sense went out as a 
superior authority, but simply as conveying the 
deep feeling of this Yearly Meeting last year. 
They could not ascertain that there was any 
clear difference of view in doctrine. Our Yearly 
Meeting seemed to have taken the right course 
last year in continuing to correspond with West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, and they rejoiced that we 
gave no countenance to the idea that separation 
is to be the universal panacea and remedy for dif- 
ference, which except in extreme cases should be 


which George Fox never made, and never would | met by forbearing patience within the body. Being 
have made, had he lived till now. We want/| unable to visit the families of the seceding 
more of the spirit of Him who came to seek and | Friends, they had availed themselves of all op- 
save those who were lost. He could not bear to | portunities of mixing with them. After leaving 
hear the mission work spoken of as “extrane-| Western, the deputation had attended Indiana 
ous.” Walter Morris, thankful to God for the | and Kansas Yearly Meetings, in each of which 
thoroughness and trueness of our Christian pro-| they had some service. The report concluded 
fession, desired that in the evidence of life and | with some remarks on the delicate and import- 
activity that we saw around us, we might not|ant relationships between the various Yearly 
willingly sacrifice any of our truthfulness in order | Meetings, both here and in America. 

to obtain results. He could give liberty to use | In answer to W. Graham, J. B Braithwaite 
the Scriptures in our meetings, but might there | said the result of their work must be left to the 
be more readiness to wait for the teaching of| Lord. He did hear of several meetings, in 
God in the silence. The basis of our worship is | which there seemed a probability of reunion. 
in the knowledge of Jesus Christ believed on in| He believed there was a good influence exerted, 
the heart. Francis Frith, referring to the mission- | R. Littleboy spoke of having a very interesting 
school work, rejoiced that it was being car-|time in Philadelphia, where he had made the 
ried on, We must not mind if it was not ex-| acquaintance of many a true-hearted Friend, 
actly on the old lines. There was a great incon |and found much quite in accord with our own 


sistency in this large meeting regarding the | 
work as an outside work. It was not so in 
other churches. How, then, were we to embrace 
this work asa church? There was no ministry 


insome of our meetings, but there was a vast 
deal of unrecognized ministry outside our organ 


ization. How can we incorporate all this zeal 
into our polity? Those of us who held the old 
principles firmly must look patiently to see how 
much is admissible, and how far our conserva- 
tive views might be modified under the influence 
of God’s Holy Spirit. And let the Christian 
workers try and make their work tend to the 
harmony and unity of our body. Let them study 
our principles, and they would find they were 
worthy of their support. Let them be willing to 
give something up to maintain the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. 

Many other Friends addressed the meeting; 
amongst them Dougan Clark, who delivered a 
long and impressive discourse at the conclusion 
of the sitting, on the need for conversion, and 
baptism with the Spirit; on the different gifts in 
the church, and the varying offices of our Meet- | 
ings for worship, and how the work of the church 
is to be carried out. 

Sixth-day Afternoon, 23rd. The report of the | 
Deputation, consisting of J. B. Braithwaite, J. J. 
Dymond, R. Littleboy, and G. Tatham, appoint- 
td last year to visit Western Yearly Meeting, 
was read, as well as last year’s Minutes on the | 
subject. The report stated that in their delicate | 
lask they had felt their own insufficiency, and | 
were thankful to have been preserved in unity 
and loye. Two had attended one large Quarterly 
Meeting and the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
They were very kindly received, and found an | 
amount of sympathy in the object of their mis- | 
sion, which was very encouraging. Ohio and} 
lowa Yearly Meetings were also attended before | 
they went to Plainfield. An account was given | 
of their service in Western Yearly Meeting, with | 





Yearly Meeting. He believed, had that Meetin 
continued its correspondence, it would have ha 
a most useful place amongst the other ss 
Meetings, and would have been itself benefited. 


|In Western Yearly Meeting no doubt there were 


extremes on both sides, but there was a large 
majority of sound Friends. Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing was ‘ery solemn and sound, and he must 
pay a tribute to its valued clerk. J.J. Dymond 
said they had nothing to conceal, and any in- 
formation they had was at Friends’ service, 
Great had been the privilege of fellowship with 
our American Friends. He compared the sepa- 
ration to the state of a family, from which the 
parents should withdraw; the seceding Friends 
had made a sad mistake, It had been little 
short of dreadful to the deputation to see the 
cruel effects of the separation,—in meetings and 
in families. Their office was to say. “ Sirs, ye 
are brethren.”” G, Tatham referred to the prac- 
tices which had given rise to the withdrawal. The 
practices in revival meetings and the rapid ad- 
mission of members might be objected to, but if 
they succeeded in bringing souls to Christ, as has 
been undoubtedly the case, it is not our place to 
be too critical in inquiring into the means used. 
J. B. Braithwaite said that in these days of com- 
parative quietness and ease, we are apt to think 
unduly of a little persecution. We magnify 
what is a mere flea-bite, and forget the glorious 
army of martyrs, and the endurance of our 
Lord, and find it hard to be resigned to the 
needful discipline. May those who feel uneasy 


| with what they sometimes see, abide faithful, in 
| patience and meekness. 


There was a large expression of view from 
other Friends. C. Thompson, J. Armfield and 
W. Graham demurred to the approval of our 
last year’s action contained in the report. Was 
it consistent with our course as to Ohio in 1855? 
J. Armfield hoped it would be the last separation 
we should have to deplore, but the causes should 
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be searched. The sanction given by this Yearly 
Meeting to some in America had grieved the 
hearts of many sound upholders of our princi- 
ples there. I. Robson, F. Thompson, W. Bre- 
win, W. White, J. Grubb, G. Satterthwaite, J. S. 
Sewell, and others, expressed satisfaction with 
the report, and cordially united with what had 
been done. W. Tallack, with whom several 
agreed, suggested our inviting Western Yearly 
Meeting to continue to refrain from putting the 
discipline into practice with the seceding Friends, 
but the sense of the Meeting was that such a 
course was surrounded with @ifficulties, and 
would seem like interfering with a co-ordinate 
Yearly Meeting. B C. Hobbs expressed some 
thoughts on the unity of the church, towards 
which he believed the deputation had done good 
work. | 

Testimonies concerning two ministers, Richard | 


Veale, of Anstell, and Richard Marsh, of Kings- 
ton, were read. 
s (To be continued.) 





MISTAKES IN NEWSPAPERS. 


Some people think themselves quite wise 
if they can discover a mistake in a news- | 
paper; just as others seem to regard it as 
greatly to their credit to find a fault or in- | 
consistency in the life of a Christian. Few) 
people are aware of the labor and care re-| 
quisite to produce a newspaper. For the 
preparation of a single number of a paper, | 
from one to five hundred thousand different | 
pieces of type are used. These types must | 
all be picked up singly, and arranged one | 
by one in their places; and in each one of | 
that vast number there are several oppor- | 
tunities for mistake. The wrong letter may | 
be selected, or the wrong form of a letter,— 
as a capital or an italic letter, in the place 
of a Roman or a small letter ;—a letter may 
be turned upside down, of sideways, or the 
type itself may be placed bottom end up, 
and then any error in the arrangement of 
the letters and spaces which may occur, 
wih various possible wrong ways of doing 
work, will cause a mistake which is palpa-| 
ble to the casual observer, and which is re- | 
gtrded as an evidence of great carelessness 
on the part of the editor and the printer. 
A writer bas judiciously remarked : 

“We suppose few people think of the 
printing trade as one of the most exact and | 
—_ of all the handicra'ts, but it is. | 

n making type, variations that might be 
allowed in the finest machinery would ren- 
der the type useless. It is very rarely that | 
type furnished by two separate foundries 
can be used together without a great deal of 
trouble, though they profess to make it 
much after the standard. We read once in 
a while of a wonderful piece of cabinet work, 
or mosaic work, containing ten, twenty, or 














| paper, they would very soon learn that it is 


conclusion which many fault-finders would 


bors, and telling of their many errors, they 


‘in the rock, and fit into the lower portion 4 





fifty thousand pieces, the maker of which has 





}down upon the lead by repeated blows of 
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spent months, or even years of labor in pro. 
ducing it, and people go to see it as a curi. 
osity ; but the most elaborate and carefully 
fitted piece of work of this kind ever made, 
does not compare with that which the printer 
does every day, for minuteness of detail and 
accuracy of fitting. The man who does the 
first is looked upon as an artist—a marvel 
of skill—and if a hundred of his pieces are 
put in wrong side up, or turned the wrong 
way, it is not observed in the general effect; 
but if the printer in fitting ten times as 
many pieces together in a single day, puts 
one where another should be, or turns one 
the wrong way, everybody sees it, and is 
amazed at the ‘stupid carelessness of those 
printers,’ ”’ 

It is very true that many mistakes occur 
in newspapers. Weary compositors, per- 
plexed proof-readers, and mortified editors, 
are well aware of this fact; yet if some of 
those who find fault would undertake the 
task of preparing a single paze of a news. 















































































































































easier to observe the faults of others than to 
correct our own. In fact, this would be the 

















arrive at, if instead of criticising their neigh- 











would themselves seek to live a true and 
pure Christian life. It would not be long 
before they would learn that perfection 
dwells not with men; and instead of con- 
plaining of the faults of others, they would 
themselves cry to God for merey, and say 
with the Psalmist: ‘‘ Who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults.”— The Common People, 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





China Claims the Telephone.—The Pe- 
kin Official Times publishes a communica 
tion from a Chinese savant, asserting that 
the telephone was in use A. D., 922, and 
that it was invented by a citizen of Pekin — 
Fortsch. der Zeit. 

To Remove Poultry Lice.—‘‘I read your 
recommendation to use tarred paper as % 
preventive for lice in poultry houses. | 
have lined my buildings throughout with it 
for two years, putting it between every piece 
of board or timber, and even into my nests. 
I had a hen-house overrun with lice two 
years ago, but upon lining it with tarred 
paper they disappeared, and have not been 
seen siace.”—Cor. of Poultry World. 


To Remove Boulders.—Drill a deep bole 


cylindrical ingot of lead of corresponding 
diameter. Then drive a mandrel or rod 
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a hammer. The lead will be expanded 
laterally, and being inelastic, the pressure 
will accumulate, and after awhile break tke 
rock. 


Coquillion’s Grisoumetre.—This appara- 


= 


‘ 
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more than sixty-three times as hard as 
quartz.— Ann. des Ponts et Chauss. 

Ancient Vaults.—It was the general be- 
lief, until lately, that the art of building 
arches and vaults with wedge-shaped stones 


tus is designed to show, at all times,| was unknown to the ancient Chaldeans, 
whether there is enough fire-damp in a min-| Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians and 
ing sbaft or galley to be dangerous. The| Pbenicians. But later investigations, espec- 
report of the engineers of the Aniche Mining | ially by Layard, Taylor, Loftus Botta and 
Company, states that an experiment of five | Lepsius, enable us confidently to assign an 
minutes’ duration revealed the presence of }/ antiquity of about 3000 years to some of the 
of one per cent. of the deleterious gas. This, vaults which are still standing. Itis hardly 
remarkable delicacy has attracted the gen-| likely that they were built in the infancy of 
eral attention of mining engineers in France| the art; according to Diodorus and other 


and Belgium. Whatever improvements 
may be made bereafter in the apparatus, the | 
inventor will always be entitled to great 
credit for his fearless exposure to the dan-| 
gers of explosion while pursuing his investi- 
gations. — Les Mondes. 


The Miller System.—To use this system | 
of feeding cattle successfully, a farmer says the 
meal must be scalded for young cattle, but | 
fed dry to those which have matured, at the | 
rate of*one quart of meal to every three 
hundred pounds of live weight. If it is de- 
sired to fatten beef on meal alone, feed it) 


ancient historians, it seems probable that 
similar vaults were built at least 2:00 years 
before the Christian era. — Bayer. Indu. 
Gewerbeblate. 


French Forestry.— During the past 


| twenty years, the French Bureau of Forest 


Administration has steadily pursued the 
work of turfing and re-wooding denuded 
mountains,and suppressing the most danger- 
ous torrents. With an average annual 
appropriation of 500,000 francs ($100,000) 
it has redeemed about 100,000 hectares 
(247,114.3 acres, or 386.116 sq. miles.) In- 





in a scalded condition, in the proportion of | 
two quarts a day to three hundred pounds | 
weight. He claims that exclusive meal- | 


feeding developes the milking qualities in| 
cows, but that three seasons are required to 
bring them up to their full capacity, when 
the average production is increased from 
one-third to one-half by this system. 


To Drive Away Crows,—Place in their | 
way a number of grains, with horse bairs 
tun through them. As soon as one is swal 
lowed a note of alarm is sounded. It is 
impossible for the crow to dislodge the grain, 
and his cries and struggles frighten all the 
crows in the neighborbvod, so that they will 
not approach the field again during the 


stead of resorting to costly works of cyclo- 
pean masonry, it has compelled the force of 
vegetation to furnish living materials for 
the consolidation of the soil, and experience 
already shows that the forest may be made 
in a short time, to suppress formidable tor- 
rents.— Comptes Rendus. 


Saharan Railway.—M. Duponchat pro- 
poses the construction of a railroad across 
the Desert of Sahara, the first section extend- 
ing from Algiers to Timbuctoo. Soudan, 
watered by large rivers, bathed by great 
interior lakes, shaded by magnificent trees, 
| might produce, in unlimited quantities, rice, 
grain, sugar cane, cotton, indigo, etc. The 
project of connecting this fertile region with 





season.— Cor. Forest and Stream. 


Gum Arabic Solution.—The adhesive- | 


ness and durability of a solution of 100 parts 
gum arabic in 250 parts water, may be in- 
creased by adding two parts sulphate of 
slumina.—Polytech. Notizb.ait. 


Comparative Hardness of Diramond.— 
Major Beaumont bas experimented largely 
with bollow drills, through which a current 
of water is forced under pressure. The 
drills were diamond-pointed, and he found 
their durability much greater than he antici 
pated. Chemical text-books commonly rep- 


resent the relative hardness of diamond and | 


Algeria, Marseilles and France, is easier to 
accomplish than the Pacific Railroad. The 
Sahara has a hard, tough soil, and the sand 
‘dunes, which are often thought to cover the 
whole surface, do not really occupy more 
|than a nioth part of it. The dunes may be 
owing to the disintegration of rocks, under 
long continued solar action, and the distribu- 
tion of the debris by tbe fierce winds of the 
desert, into scattered hills. Wherever 
there is a liability to such shifting, it would 
be necessary to protect the road by wooden 
| sheds, like those on the Pacific Railway.— 
| Bull. de la Soc. d’ Encour. 


A Company of business men propose to 





quartz by the ratio of two to one. But by ‘spend from five to eight million dollars in 
Measuring the quantities of quartz cut | supplying New York city with steam heat. 
by a diamond and the wear of the diamond) They await liberty from the authorities to 
itself, Beaumont concluded that diamond is| lay pipes all over the city. 
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TEACH ME TO LIVE. 


Teach me to live! ’tis easier far to die ; 
Gently and silently to pass away, 

On earth’s long nizht to close the heavy eye, 
And waken in the realms of glorious day. 


Teach me that harder lesson, how to live, 

To serve Thee in the darkest paths of life; 
Arm me for conflict now; fresh vigor give, 

And make me more than conqueror in the strife. 


Teach me to live! my daily cross to bear, 

Nor murmur though I bend beneath its load. 
Only be with me; let me feel Thee near ; 

Thy smile sheds gladness on the darkest road. 


Teach me to live, and find my life in Thee ; 
Looking from earth and earthly things away ; 
Let me not falter, but untiringly 


Press on, and gain new strength and power each day. 


Teach me to live! with kindly words for all; 
Wearing no cold, repulsive brow of gloom ; 

Waiting with cheerful patience, till Thy call 
Summon my spirit to her heavenly home. 


— Selected. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are tothe 17th inst. 

GREAT Britain.—lIn a debate on the Indian bud 
get, in the House of Commons, on the 12th inst., two 
members, Goschen and Stanhope, strongly advised 
the government against change in the Indian coinage, 
believing the causes of the depreciation of silver are 
not likely to continue much longer in operation. 

The Parliamentary committee’s report on electric 
lighting, says that sufficient progress has been made 
to encourage the belief that electricity has an import- 
ant future for illuminating and as a source of mechan- 
ical power. The electric light, in its present state of 
development, may be advantageously used for large 
areas, whether open or closed, but is not matured so 
as to compete with gas for domestic purposes. The | 
committee do not recommend any legislation for apply- | 
ing the light to private purposes, but recommend that 
no lesgislative restrictions impede its development; they | 
think sufficient legal power already exists for applying | 
it to open spaces and large centres; if not, such power 
should be granted. They do not favor allowing pri- 
vate companies to break up streets to supply electric | 
light, but advise that municipal authorities receive all 
possible help for public lighting by electricity, and 
that all reasonable facilities be given for extending | 
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prohibition of the bearing of addresses or petitions to 
the Chambers by processions. 

GRRMANY.—The fiftieth anniversary of the Empe. 
ror’s marriage was celebrated on the 11th instant, in 
Berlin, by ceremonies in which representatives of the 
various royal families of Europe took part, and also 
by many demonstrations of popular interest and loy. 
alty. Addresses were also sent by provincial assem. 
blies, municipalities and universities, from all parts of 
the empire. A congratulatory message from the Sec- 
retary of State, in behalf of the President and people 
of the United States, gave much gratification. The 
Emperor, in honor of the occasion, granted more 
than 600 pardons, chiefly to persons imprisoned for 
offences against himself. 

The Reichstag has voted the duties on woollen 
goods, in accordance with the tariff proposed by the 
government. 

TurKEY.—It is reported that Russia has proposed 
that Aleko Pasha, the new governor of Roumelia, 


| shall not be allowed to summon Turkish troops with- 


} 
| 





the use of such light where proper demand arises. | 
For light house purposes they think its value estah- 
lished, but they are not satished that it is economical 
as compared with gas, 





FRANCE.—The steamer Faraday has been taking 
on board, in the Thames below London, part of the | 
new French Atlantic cable. This cable will have two | 


European termini, one at Brest, France, the other on 


one of the Scilly Islands. These shore ends are to 


be laid first, after which the Faraday will return to | 


the Thames for the deep-sea cable, which is to be 
completed by that time. 
Island of St. Pierre, south of Newfoundland, which 
forms part of the French colony of Miquelon, and 
thence to or near Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. 

The government bill providing for a retutn to Paris 
of the Chambers, which have met at Versailles since 
1870, was discussed on the 14th, in the Senate, and 
passed by a large majority. The principal guarantees 
for the preservation of order proposed in it, are the 
maintenance of a special force of police, the authori- 
zation of summary proceedings for dispersing crowds 
within a certain distance of the Chambers, and the 
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out the consent of an absolute majority of the Inter. 
national Commission, and that all the powers have 
concurred in the proposal. 


AUsTRIA.—Fresh inundations have taken place in 


| Galicia, Silesia and Hungary. Half of the town of 


Troppau, on an affluent of the Oder, has been sub- 
merged. The hay harvest is destroyed. Seven iron 
bridges have been demolished, and on the 16th, the 
Danube was still rising. . 

SERVIA.—A dispatch from Belgrade last week re- 
ported that the Russo-Bulgarian authorities, with a 
body of Russian troops, had taken forcible possession 
of the frontier districts claimed by Servia, expelling 
the Servian officials. The population were said to be 
much displeased at this action. 

Russia,—A Vienna journal asserts that a mode of 
action respecting Roman Catholic ecclesiastics has 
been arranged between Russia and the Vatican. The 
Pope will appoint bishops from the ecclesiastics des- 
ignated by the Czar. The Roman Catholic Synod 
at St. Petersburg will be dissolved, and the bishops 
will have the right of communicating freely with the 
Vatican, and of publishing Papal decrees and encycli- 
cals after they have received the Emperor's consent. 
The exiled prelates are to be granted amnesty. 

SoutH AFRrica.—A dispatch of the 23rd ult. from 
Cape Town, said that two chiefs and 300 of their fol- 
lowers, from Basuto Land, had been captured. No 
particulars were given. 

DomeEstic.—On the 11th and 13th inst., the exten- 
siv: coal-oil refining works at Point Breeze, on the 
Schuylkill river, in the southern part of this city, 
were destroyed by fire. A vessel loaded with oil, ly- 


| ing at the wharf, was struck by lightning and ignited. 


The flames spread quickly to four other vessels, and 
to the wharves and buildings. Immense tanks, one 
containing 2000 barrels of oil, which was undergoing 
a purifying process, were soon involved, and the burn- 
ing oil pouring over the ground, carried destruction 
in its course. Five vessels in the stream were towed 
away and saved, but the spread of the fire on shore 
could not be arrested until about 30 acres had been 
swept clear. The ruins and the vessels continued to 
burn through the next day, and on the 131h, while 
aitempting to tow one of the vessels down the river, 
it capsized and broke, and the burning oil spreading 
on the water, set fire to the wharves adjoining, and 
thence to the buildings, lumber, &c., which were soon 
consumed, with some hunureds of barrels of oil ready 
for shipment, and about 40,000 empty barrels. This 
fire extended over about equal space with the other, 
making the whole area burned over about 60 acres. 
The loss will probably reach $1,500,000. N> lives 
were lost, though some persons escaped with difficulty 
from the burning vessels. 
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